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Napoleon might well have been rendered, if not wholly successful,
at least far less disastrous to those who undertook them, even in
Lower Scythia, in the Syrian desert, or amid the Kussian snows.
The manner in which he did it deserves attention; it is a good
lesson for military operations in Asia, above all when conducted
on a large scale and carried deep inland.

After landing at Djiddah, where he received the submission
of Ebn-Sa'adoon and Djebel 'Aaseer, he advanced with the
main body of his troops up the long and sandy valley that leads
from Mecca to Nejed, having the Nefood of Kaseem on his left,
and the low arm of Toweyk (sometimes, but improperly, denom-
inated Djehel 'Aared) on his right, thus keeping his line of
march clear of Wadi Dowfisir and its fanatic population. On
this road he had no enemy to encounter except the ill-armed
inhabitants of scattered villages, and the Bedouin tribes of
Harb, 'Oteybah, 'Anezah, and Kahtan; while water, if not to be
met with daily, was at least sure in the wells situated along the
track from every forty to fifty hours of route.

But Ibraheem advanced not as a conqiieror but as a friend.
Every bucket of water that the inhabitants or the Bedouins
drew for his army, every date the soldiers gathered, every stick
of -firewood they consumed, was at once and handsomely paid
for; while officers and men were alike strictly and efficaciously
prohibited from offering the slightest insult or outrage to the
unarmed and unresisting inhabitants. Village after village,
tribe after tribe, overawed by military display, and attracted
by the hope of profit, nor unmoved by the favourable contrast
of civilized order and protection with Wahhabee insolence and
ferocity, tendered allegiance to the Egyptian and renounced
Nejdean rule. The suppliants, whatever their quality or clan,
were at once received on the most advantageous terms. A
minority still refused to exchange the government of the
" Muslims " for the sovereignty of the " Ass of Egypt." No
direct violence was employed even against them, no blood was
shed; with calculating clemency Ibraheem only obliged them
to quit their abodes, and to precede him on his way to Central
Nejed, there, said he, with bitter sarcasm, " to swell the armies
of the faithful," but in reality to exhaust 'Abd-Allah's means
and depress his courage by the burden of a mixed and useless